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Ghe Sonth African @utlock 


Whilst we wrangle here in the dark, we are dying 
and passing to the world that will decide all con- 
troversies : the best passage thither is peaceable 
holiness. —Richard Baxter. 

* * * * 
Developing the Native Reserves. 

The Commission on the Socio-Economic Development 
of the Native Reserves appears to be gathering a wide 
' variety of opinions and suggestions. ‘This is very much to 
the good, for a great deal of solid benefit should result from 
the work of the Commission, provided always that it is not 
one of those commissions that are knee-haltered from the 
start lest they be disposed to follow the lead of the facts in 
directions regarded as undesirable. Some of its members 
must have got a surprise when a high official of the Native 
Affairs Department told them that the only way of rescuing 
the Reserves from ruin is to relieve them of large numbers 
of their inhabitants by encouraging—with the aid of tax- 
pressure, if necessary—the flow of permanent (as distinct 
from migratory) labour from the Reserves to the industrial 
centres of the Union. The mischief of numberless little 
family allotments of arable land and grazing, too small for 
the minimum subsistence of a family, has got to be stopped 
and the land entrusted in holdings of an adequate size to 
the men of proved intelligence and energy. This view 
was supported by a leading agriculturalist of the same 
Department who said “ I favour some reorientation which 
will permit of the land gradually falling into the hands of 
the efficient few, and the inefficient being converted into 
labourers for the few or diverted into non-agricultural 


channels.” ‘The obverse side of this conception, namely 
the development of a stablised permanent labour force in 
the Union’s industrial areas, and the restriction of migra- 
tory labour, was pressed by the recently formed Association 
of Administrators of (Urban) Non-European Affairs in its 
memorandum, which also expressed the conviction that 
“the migration of a considerable group of the Native labour 
force out of the present sub-economic category into an 
economic wage-earning class will relieve all authorities 
from the present intolerable burden of providing sub- 
economic housing and services.””. From a very different 
source—two distinguished university professors—came 
further support coupled with the view that the right to 
hold land outside the Reserves is involved. ‘“‘ We feel ” 
they wrote, “‘ that the system of migrant labour should not 
be perpetuated. To further the specialisation of the 
African into both an efficient peasant farmer and an efficient 
industrial worker, we advocate the removal of unnecessary 
obstacles to the formation of a settled urban African popu- 
lation. If restrictions on the acquisition of land and on 
the building of homes outside the Reserves were relaxed, 
the adjustment of African industrial workers in the towns 
to conditions of employment would be hastened.” An- 
other university professor has urged that two or three 
members of the Commission should visit the U.S.A. to see 
at first hand the astonishing progress made there in the 
face of great difficulties by the Negro population, and to 
learn some of the secrets of it—to find out, for instance, 
why, ‘“‘they are producing in the South from fifteen to 
twenty times as much food to the hundred acres as in our 
Reserves.” 
* * * * 

The voice of Experience. 

The varied experience of many years and a record of very 
distinguished achievements in African administration 
demand that when a man like Sir Philip Mitchell talks 
about African development he should be listened to very 
seriously ; more especially, perhaps, when he appears to be 
critical of popular liberal ideology. He has recently had 
some important things to say about the correct priorities to 
be observed in assisting the progress of the more primitive 
African communities and has made it very clear that he 
does not set as much store by what he terms “‘ the political 
toy of adult suffrage ’’ as many more visionary democrats 


wouldlike. He evidently has little time for the assumption 
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“ that any two fat heads have a divine right to prevail over 
one long one,” and is of the opinion that many of the solid 
gains which sympathetic administration has patiently 
achieved would be seriously imperilled if not totally 
destroyed by a too-rapid introduction of universal franchise 
to communities in which only a minute number of people 
have any real understanding of what it is and how to use it. 
He would not suggest that the franchise is generally un- 
suited to Africans, but he would most certainly not put it 
forward as a specific for all the ills or growing pains which 
beset them. In no circumstances shouid it receive priority 
over well-ordered plans for economic and social progress 
supported by suitable and expanding means of consultation 
and representation. Conditions and stages of progress 
vary greatly in different territories and the machinery of 
government and leadership must be conditioned by them 
as they are if the advance towards the fuller freedom desir- 
ed is to be without loss or destructive reaction. Haste and 
speed are not the same thing. 

* * * * 
Registration of all Native Births and Deaths 
from July. 

The registration of all births and deaths among Natives 
in the rural areas of the Union became compulsory on 
July 1, says a statement by the Department of Native 
Affairs. 

Hitherto only Natives in urban areas have been obliged, 
with other races, to register their births and deaths under 
the Births, Marriages and Deaths Act of 1923. Now this 
is extended to the rural areas by proclamation. 

The statement says that the Union has been handicapped 
for many years in preparing health, food and educational 
measures through the lack of reliable statistics about the 
Native population. In future, Native births in towns must 
be reported within seven days and elsewhere within 30 
days of birth. Deaths in urban areas must be reported 
within 24 hours, and elsewhere within 30 days. The 
Department of the Interior will continue to be responsible 
for the administration of the Births, Marriages and Deaths 
Act, but as far as Natives are concerned, officials of the 
Department of Native Affairs and, where this Department 
has no administrative officers, the Department of Justice, 
will provide al] necessary co-operation. 

In Native reserves and urban locations, use will be made 
of suitable Natives, such as chiefs, headmen and school 
teachers, as assistant district registrars. Where suitable 
Natives are not available, the services will be sought of 
postmasters and postal agents in the Cape Province, and 
justices of the peace throughout the Union. 

The confidence and co-operation of the Native people 
will be sought throughout the Union to ensure the success 
of the scheme. As regards farm Natives the Government 
is relying on the co-operation of all farmers. The South 
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African Agricultural Union has appealed to farmers’ 
associations and affiliated bodies to appoint suitable farmers 
in their districts as assistant district registrars. 

Accurate information thus obtained will help to deter- 
mine and confirm ages for purposes of insurance, pensions 
and social welfare schemes and employment, and it will 
also provide evidence concerning descent in estate cases 
and prove valuable in many other ways. 
Magistrates—wise and unwise. 

The Chicf Magistrate of Cape ‘Town employed the 
occasion of a ceremonial parade for the presentation of 
police medals last month to say some things both in com- 
mendation and in criticism to the police which most people 
will strongly support. He commended their work as a 
whole and urged the public to give them more support 
and understanding. At the same time he exprcssed regret 
that a number of the police had appeared before the courts 
recently, and urged them to avoid all forms of ill-treatment 
of people in their power. “Do not forget” he said to 
them, “‘ that even criminals have the right not to be mis- 
treated... We know that accused persons have been mis- 
treated with a view to obtaining information from them. 
We hope that this tendency will disappear and that the 
public will appreciate the work of the police in future.” 

How wise. 

Within a couple of days of this occasion Mr. Liefeldt’s 
“opposite number’ at X...... , in dealing with one of 
those cases in which European policemen were charged 
with assault on an African woman, is reported to have 
remarked, “‘ The police have my sympathy. I feel that 
this bad woman... .having led them on a wild-goose chase, 
was perhaps just that provocation that they thought entitled 
them to use a measure of force in trying to get her to divulge 
information.” 

How unwise. 

* * * % 
The Affairs of the Coloured People. 

The appearance of the first Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner for Coloured Affairs is a significant event. Dr. 
I. D. du Plessis’ review of the activities of his department 
contains much that is of great intcrest and reflects the 
sincerity with which its work is being approached. Its 
initial problem, of course, is to secure an agreed and com- 
prehensive definition of what a ‘ Coloured Person’ is. The 
report calls attention to this and hopes that the public will 
help in finding it. ‘‘ At present,” it says, ‘“ various Acts 
define Coloured Persons in various Wways—according to 
descent, appearance, or associations.” So we have the 
confusing situation that the same man can belong to three | 
different races : under the Electoral Laws he can be White, 
under the Pension Laws, Coloured, and according to the 
Natives (Urban Areas) Act, a Native. Even under more 
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recent legislation such as the Mixed Marriages, or the 
Population Registration, or the Immorality Amendment 
Acts, different definitions have been provided. Dr. du 
Plessis’ own tentative suggestion is to stress descent, 
though he would not include the Cape Malays under 
‘ Asiatics,’ terming them “ Moslem Coloured Persons, 
mainly with Malay infusion.” The possibility of finding 
any definition that is at the same time scientific and practical 
seems to be most unlikely. Their existence is in the main 
a White responsibility and there are very strong reasons sup- 
porting the view that they belong with the white people— 
a view of which the Prime Minister was a strong champion 
in the days before he surrendered to the pressure of a divisive 
ideology. 

In the meantime division, mainly religious, is seriously 
weakening their corporate strength. ‘The Malays seem to 
be as determined as ever to remain a separate community, 
although leaders iike the late Dr. Abdurahman always 
fought against: it. They maintain their own sporting 
bodies, their own political organisation, their own Teachers’ 
Association, (in spite of the existence of two other Coloured 
teachers’ organisations), and their own Moslem Mission 
schools : moreover, they appear to avoid all but the mini- 
mum of social forgathering with the Christian Coloured 
people. 

* * * * 
The Cost of Non-co-operation. 

While on the subject of the status of the Coloured people, 
we should like to call attention to the very serious view of 
the present situation expressed recently by Mr. P. J. 
Langeveldt, the principal of the Rhenish Coloured school 
at Stellenbosch, in his presidential address to the Coloured 
Teachers’ Educational and Professional Association at its 
annual conference. ‘‘ Intolerance,’ he said, “‘ repression 
and apartheid are driving the people of this country into a 
state of distrust, division, obstruction, and non-cooperation 
... By its apartheid laws, by its intolerance, by its attempt 
at preserving White South Africa at the expense of the 
non-Whites, South Africa has become isolated from the 
rest of the world and, as far as the Coloured people are 
concerned, has Jost its leadership.” If only White South 
Africa could grasp the meaning of cooperation with Black 
South Africa, claimed Mr. Langeveldt, there would: be 
peace, and with peace would come trust and all fear would 
vanish, 

* * * * 
The Food War—Success or Failure ? 

Earlier in the year on various occasions our experts on 
soil conservation and food production have made our flesh 
creep with really alarming statements on the soil position 
and the ioss of productive land in South Africa. Thus in 
the annual report of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. J. 
C. Ross, Director of the Division of Soil Conservation and 
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Extension, stated that “at present between 100,000 and 
200,000 morgen of productive land is being lost each year 
through erosion, and the rate of loss is still increasing,” 
and, later, that “it is a disturbing fact that the rate of ero- 
sion and desiccation still considerably exceeds that of reha- 
bilitation and conservation.”” Later in the year, at Eshowe 
the same authority told us that no less than a hundred 
million pounds would be required to control the evil of 
soil erosion. ‘One quarter of South Africa’s potential 
farming wealth,” he said, ‘‘ has already been lost for ever 
because of erosion. The population is growing by about 
200,000 every year. How is it to be fed?”? In March 
Mr. T. C. Robertson, general manager of the National Veld 
Trust, said plainly, ‘ South Africa is losing the food war 
because of bad farming methods.” Speaking in Parlia- 
ment in May, the member for King William’s Town, Mr. 
Warren, described the situation as ‘the gloomiest the 
country had to face,” and a week or two later, (after lying 
in the office of the Department of Agriculture for more 
than a year), the long-awaited Report of the Desert 
Encroachment Committee appeared to describe “ the 
appalling state of denudation, impoverishment, and weed 
infestation’ of the South African veld, and to assert that 
“the very existence of stock farming is at stake.” 


But last month we had another expert telling a very 
different story. When the Chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources Development Council, Mr. F. J. du Toit, opened 
the agricultural show at Nelspruit he gave as his opinion 
that although our annual rate of population increase is far 
above the world rate, and experts anticipate a total popula- ~ 
tion of between twenty-six and thirty-one million by the 
year 2,000, he did not expect that South Africa would ever 
starve. It would be reassuring to be able to accept his 
view, but it is difficult not to feel that the contrary is more 
in line with the very serious facts. Mr. du Toit expressed 
great faith in the part to be played by “the intelligent 
farmer with vision and a pioneer spirit, who would be 
prepared to put his all into the work for his own benefit 
and that of the country asa whole.” It is true enough that 
they are our only hope, but the trouble is that there are too 
few of them. 


It is the watered-down Christianity and the divid- 
ed Christ that attracts no one, and carries no healing 
into life. —W. E. Orchard. 

* * * * 

Whatever reforms need accomplishing within the 
Church will be accomplished by saintly living, and 
by examples that carry the principles of those re- 
forms to an arresting and even extreme point. 

—W. E. Orchard. 
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Race Relations Conference 
ON REPORT OF NATIVE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


By Rev. S. G. Pitts 


HE most recent Commission on Native Education in 
South Africa was appointed in 1949. For over two 
years it gathered evidence both oral and by way of written 
replies to a questionnaire sent out to bodies all over the 
country, it visited adjacent territories for the purpose of 
comparing other educational systems ; and finally its volu- 
minous Report was tabled in the House early this year. 

No one-engaged in Native Education can afford to neg- 
lect a Report of this nature, whatever may be the fate of 
many such documents. ‘This present Report is a thorough, 
painstaking picce of work. ‘Though some may feel that 
the Commission has gone far beyond its terms of reference, 
at least it cannot be said that it has considered education in 
a vacuum and concentrated on the subject to the total 
exclusion of other closely related matters. Again, some 
may well feel that while the Commission has extended its 
survey far beyond purely educational matters, it has signal- 
ly failed to make a realistic appraisal of the situation as it is 
in respect of Bantu culture and development. But, for all 
that, the Commission’s Report remains, as Senator Brookes 
has said, “one of the most thorough investigations that 
has taken place so far on Native Education.” 

Bodies concerned with Native Education all over the 
country have been studying the Report since its appearance, 
and it was important that some organisation of standing 
should call a national conference to bring together the 
views that had found local expression, and to present a 
considered statement on the Report by a Union-wide re- 
presentative gathering. No body could more fittingly 
undertake this task than the Institute of Race Relations, 
and the conference was accordingly called by the Institute 
for July 1st to the 3rd at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg. 

Looking back on the gathering now that it is over and 
delegates have returned to their homes one or two impres- 
sions stand out in one’s mind. 

First there is the exceedingly good representation at the 
Conference. Some two hundred and fifty representatives 
constituted the conference, but they were not just people 
from the Reef. One met folk from all parts of the Union, 
and people whom one knew to be actively engaged in 
Native Education. It was, as was remarked at the time, 
no hole-in-the-corner affair. 

Equally vivid is the sense of frustration imposed by the 
time factor. One has had experience of similar conferences, 
and three full days—and they were indeed full—is about 
the limit one can expect people to give, both because of 
time needed for travel, and, in some measure, because of 


the limited human capacity for concentrated attention and 
freshness. ‘The Report had taken two to three years to 
produce. An endeavour to dispose of it in two to three 
days, even although it had been studied by many of the 
conference members from the time it was published, could 
be only partially successful. 

One remembers, too, the high standard of discussion 
and its almost unvarying relevance (not always achieved in 
a large gathering !), its unanimity in general approach, yet 
‘its diversity of view with regard to what constituted matters 
of principle. 

One recalls an empty Press table, and the very poor 
press accorded so important a conference. We were told 
that the Minister had promised that no steps with regard 
to legislation arising from the Report would be taken until 
after the Conference had met. ‘This gathering appears to 
have been given greater heed by the present Government 
than by the English-language press. 

Finally, one remembers with pleasure the excellent 
chairmanship of Dr. Ellen Hellman and in every day’s 
activities, and, indeed, behind the whole conterence, the 
most admirable organisation of Mr. Quintin Whyte, the 
Director of the Institute, and his assistants. 

The Conference was opened on the morning of Tuesday, 
Ist July, by Principal H. R. Raikes of the Witwatersrand 
University, and began immediately with a paper by Dr. A. 
W. Hoernle and Dr. Hellman on “ The Analysis of Social 
Change and its bearing on Education.” In a careful 
analysis of Bantu traditional culture the writers showed 
that it was not capable of adaptation to modern needs, and 
that while ‘‘a happy and prosperous Bantu population 
must have a social organisation with healthy and vigorous 
social institutions : a fitting religious, economic and politi- 
cal structure based on orderly family life and attuned to 
the demands of modern conditions ” (te use the words of 
the Commission), one was unable to find those institutions 
in traditional Bantu culture which contained the seeds from 
which “a progressive, modern and self-respecting Bantu 
order of life’ could develop. It was argued, therefore, 
that Bantu culture cannot survive, though it would no 
doubt modify in measure South African culture, itself a 
variety of Western culture. ‘‘ Our analysis leads us to the 
inescapable conclusion,” said Drs. Hoernle and Hellman. 
“ that the logical end of the process of contact and change 
which has been set in motion is the total assimilation of the 
knowledge, techniques, standards and values of Western 
culture by the Bantu. To attempt, therefore, to adapt 
Bantu education to serve Bantu cultural institutions, as the 
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Commission suggests, is on the one hand to attempt the 
impossible and, on the other, to impede healthy and desir- 
able development. Education, all education, must be 
directed towards training the individual for the require- 
ments of modern society and preparing him to take a res- 
ponsible part in it.” 

On each of the other two days of the Conference the 
proceedings for the day opened with the reading of a paper. 
Dr. H. Jowitt, C.M.G., who had served as Director of 
Native Education in Southern Rhodesia, and Director of 
Native Development, as well as Director of Education, in 
Uganda and Bechuanaland, gave a comprehensive survey 
of “ Educational Policies in Other African Territories,” 
and Dr. S. Biesheuvel, M.B.E., Director of the National 
Institute for Personnel Research, read a paper on “‘ Educa- 
tion and the African in a Developing Society,” both of 
which were also immensely worth hearing and are available 
from the Institute. 

After the plenary session each morning the Conference 
broke up into six groups for discussion of different aspects 
of the Commission’s Report~‘ Aims and Guiding Principles 
of Education for Africans,’ ‘Organisation,’ ‘Administration 
and Financing,’ ‘Primary and Secondary Education,’ 
“Higher Education and Teacher Training,’ ‘ Technical 
and Industrial Education’ and ‘ Adult Education.’ The 
Institute will no doubt be publishing the Findings of these 
groups, as amended by the full Conference, in due course, 
and it must suffice here to refer to one or two of the more 
important points. 

The Conference sought to approach the Report from as 
positive an angle as possible, and recognised that there was 
much in it that was valuable, particularly the careful analy- 
ses of facts which form a preamble to the Report, and the 
timely criticism of much in the present system which 
needs review and alteration. But the Conference could 
not accept the assumption lying behind the Commission’s 
task, that the Bantu were an independent people. It was 
the African people socially, culturally, economically and 
politically as an integral part of South African society, and 
this view naturally determined the Conference’s reaction 
to many of the proposals in the Report, not least the sug- 
gestions of the Commission that Bantu schools should seek 
to produce a certain type of person and that the official 
languages should be taught more as a means of communi- 
cation than for their value as gateway to knowledge. 

Again, the Conference was pleased to see that the Com- 
mission took the view that the inspiration of future Bantu 
culture must be Christian, but it failed to see how Christian 
education, if it was to be inspired by a living faith, could be 
given under a system of education organised and con- 
trolled by Government agencies. If Government was 
genuinely concerned to extend Bantu education it had 
plenty of scope, after according adequate support to the 
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educational work undertaken by Churches and Missions, 
in the two thirds of the Bantu population at present without 
education. 

While admitting certain shortcomings in the present 
system of provincial control of education, the Conference 
could not agree that the proposed scheme of a Division of 
Bantu Affairs, under which the education of the Bantu 
would fail, would be animprovement on the present system. 
Rather, it saw no reason why a reconstituted and more 
active Union Advisory Board, with a permanent staff, 
should not be able to reduce to a minimum the weaknesses 
of the present system, and yet keep the administration of 
the education of the Bantu where it should rightly be, a 
part of the general educational service of the country. ‘Vhe 
Conf. rence had some specific recommendations to make in 
this direction, extending also to research and the financing 
of Bantu education. 

Turning to University and Higher Education, the Con- 
ference deplored the fact that the Commission viewed a 
system of segregated University education as the ultimate 
ideal, without considering the matter (in the Report, at 
anyrate) with due care, and felt that the three systems at 
present being followed at the Witwatersrand, Natal, and 
Fort Hare, would afford in time excellent evidence on 
which to assess their relative merits. On the subject of 
Non-Union students, however, the Conference was happy 
to note that the Commission recommended that the status 
quo be maintained, and that Non-Union students continue 
to be admitted to South African Universities. This was 
a valuable aspect of South African University life which 
should receive encouragement. 

The inability of existing University facilities to cope with 
the demands of Secondary Schools for staff was recognised 
by the Conference, and it felt that it-would be necessary 
for the authorities to encourage the provision ot post- 
Senior-Certificate teacher training facilities at selected 
training colleges as the number of post-Senior-Certificate 
students increases, 

Oa a lower level of teacher training the Conference re- 
cognised the need for the continuation of the Primary 
Lower Course for the time being, particularly in view of 
the present shortage of women teachers, but it looked to the 
dying out of this Course before long and an insistence on a 
post-J.C. training Course as the minimum standard quali- 
fication for a teacher. 

More frequent inspection of schools, the Conference 
believed with the Commission, would help a great deal to- 
wards increased efficiency in Bantu education, and to this 
end the body of the inspectorate would require to be 
greatly increased. But the Conference could not endorse 
the view of the Commission that the full inspectorate 
should be a European preserve, and recommended that 
suitably qualified Africans should be appointed to all 
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grades of the inspectorate, while no person should be 
appointed an inspector who had not had considerable 
teaching experience. 

The Conference held the view that the economic develop- 
ment of the Union was being retarded by the present in- 
adequate provision for technical and industrial education 
for Africans and called for increased facilities in this direc- 
tion, together with a more thorough exploration of avenues 
of employment for Africans in the technical! and industrial 
services. 

Finally, on the subject of Adult Education the Confer- 
ence noted with approval the Commission’s recognition of 
the importance of this field, but it was opposed to any 
suggestion that voluntary organisations engaged in literacy 
work should be strictly controlled or directed other than in 
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respect of the supervision of the use of public monies. It 
would rather see individuals, churches, and other organi- 
sations encouraged in the work they were trying to do. And 
far more attention, in the Conference’s view, should be 
given to the use of the film and the radio as powerful media 
of education. 

There were, of course, many other criticisms of the Com- 
mission’s Report, and many other recommendations 
advanced by the Conference which the full Findings will 
present when they are published. But enough has been 
said to support the view of at least one member of the Con- 
ference that this was the best attempt so far made to come 
to grips with a document of primary importance for the 
future of Native Education in this country. 


Progress in African Education 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


SPEAKING “under the oaks”’ at the opening service 

of Lovedale Institution after the winter vacation, Dr. 
R. H. W. Shepherd, the Principal, gave some facts and 
figures showing the progress made in African education in 
recent years. He told of how in 1924 there was only one 
secondary school for Africans in Cape Province, at Love- 
dale. Lovedale had given up its Forms IV and V (matri- 
culation classes) so that Fort Hare might have the students 
studying for matriculation. Even with this arrangement 
Fort Hare in that year had only 92 students, many of them 
being in the pre-matriculation classes. ‘To-day there are 
seventy-one secondary and high schools in Cape Province 
under the Cape Education Department. 

There is an impression in some quarters that no new 
schools are being opened and no new teaching posts being 
created for Africans. Last year in the Cape Province 
seventy-five new African schools were recognised and aided 
by the Department, and 325 additional secondary and 
primary teachers appointed. , 

Taking the Union as a whole, in 1924 the Union Govern- 
ment voted £340,000 for Bantu education. Last year 
Government grants totalled almost £7,000,000. This 
year the Budget allows for an expenditure of almost 
£8,000,000—a larger sum than was ever given before. 

In 1924 the first B.A. graduate was capped at Fort Hare. 
This year, between Fort Hare, the University of the Wit- 
watersand, and the University of South Africa, which held 
a graduation ceremony at Pretoria, more than one hundred 
African graduates were capped. _It is reckoned that 2,000 
Africans have graduated at South African universities. 
Most of these are teachers, but there are also quite a 
number in the medical profession, one is an advocate, 
twelve are attorneys, and at least ten are directors of com- 
panies, 
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A sign of the progress of high school education is found 
in the fact that nearly 400 are in attendance at Fort Hare 
this year, all of them, except a few theological students, 
having passed the matriculation examination. 

Turning to the medical profession, we find that there 
are now some forty African doctors practising in the Union, 
a number of them being women. Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity hopes to continue to have a number of Non-European 
medical undergraduates admitted each year, but in addi- 
tion a new Medical School for Non-Europeans has been 
opened in connection with Natal University. Dr. Gale, 
the Dean of the Faculty, recently announced that there are 
thirty-two students in the first year and twenty-four in the 
second year, under his care. The Government intends to 
give 102 bursaries for Africans taking the Natal course. 

A further proof of the progress of African education is 
found in the attendance at primary schools in the Transkei. 
Taking the Union as a whole only 32% of African children 
of school-going age are in school. In the Transkei 48% 
of the eligible children are in school. In the district of 
Xalanga 88% of the children are enrolled, and this is done 
without compulsory education. In five other districts— 
Nqamakwe, Tsomo, Butterworth, Mount Frere and 
Matatiele—over 70°% are at school. On the other hand, 
there is one very conservative district where only 12% of 
the children are enrolled, and in several other districts the 
attendance is low. 

Of the school managers inthe Transkei 95% are Africans. 

In face of these facts and figures, declared Dr. Shepherd, 
it could not be said that no progress is being made. Yet 
these are only some of the features marking Cape Province, 
and in the other Provinces there is similar headway being 
recorded. 
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The Passes Bill 


ANOTHER TRAGIC ENACTMENT 


HE “ Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination 
of Documents) Bill’? was debated throughout the 
closing day of the parliamentary session on 25th June, and 
was passed by the application of the guillotine. The second 
reading, committee stage and third reading of this most 
important Bill, which was affecting the fundamental rights 
of millions of people, were all taken in the dying hours of the 
session—a proceeding which, in itself, damns the methods 
of the Government in the eyes of all right-thinking men. 

Strangely enough, the Minister of Native Affairs opened 
by declaring that it was ‘‘not a contentious Bill.” Still 
more difficult is it to understand how he could say that the 
Bill was correctly styled ‘‘ The Abolition of Passes Bill.” 
He went so far as to contend also that all the Bantu are now 
being brought to the level of the former ‘‘ exempted 
Natives.”” He did, however, admit that “what is being 
done is to pin together in a booklet those documents which 
are liable to be carried under present legislation.” Yet he 
stoutly contended, despite the penalties attached to its 
non-production, that the identity certificate is not a pass, 
and that only by a misuse of words could it be called a,pass. 
No one of reasonable mind, it seems to us, can read the full 
debate as given in Hansard (and it has been our melancholy 
task to read every word) without concluding that Mr. Stuart 
was justified when he declared that the Bill meant the 
creation of a “ super-pass,” and also that other speakers 
correctly styled it, “ The Extension and Consolidation of 
Passes Bill”? and the resultant measure, ‘“‘ The Native 
(Amalgamation of Passes) Act.” 

The Minister further alleged that only in one respcct— 
the curfew as it affected “exempted Natives ”—are pres- 
ent practices being departed from. Yet, at the Com- 
mittee stage, Dr. D. L. Smit, who gallantly and with his 
customary tullness of knowledge led the attack against the 
Bill, was able to demonstrate various ways in which the 
Bill added to the present disabilities. Some of the points 
he made were : 

(a) In place of the travelling pass laws which have been 
in operation only in the Transvaal and the Free State, 
every African throughout the Union is now compelled 
to carry a reference book. The Cape and Natal 
Natives had never been compelled to carry a travelling 
pass, but now they must carry this reference book 
wherever they go. 

(6) Failure to produce a pass was punishable on con- 
viction for a first offence by a fine of 10/- or 14 days 
imprisonment. The penalty for failing to produce a 
reference book is a fine of £10 or one month. 

(c) The Cape Native Registered voter is to be required 
to submit his finger-prints, 
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(d) One who apparently has no reference book may be 
brought before a Native Commissioner and detained 
for a maximum of thirty days, either in a reception 
depot, a police cell or any gaol without any trial. 

(ec) An African who has hitherto been exempted from 
registration is now required to do so. 

Members of the Opposition emphasized that the Bill 
made it possible, under the provisions of the Populaticn 
Registration Act, for African women to be brought under 
the pass system. ‘The Minister admitted that when Euro- 
pean women are registered under the Population Registra- 
tion Act African women will also be registered at the same 
time for their identification card. But members pointed 
out that under the Population Registration Act the identity 
card can only be required to be produced within seven days 
at a police station, but under this Bill the African is liable 
to summary arrcst if he does not produce the book. 

Perhaps most revealing of all concerning the Govern- 
ment’s attitude was the fact that it rejected Col. Jordan’s 
plea for the present system of statutory exemptions. 
Speaker after speaker pointed out how Cape Province 
enrolled voters, registered owners of property, chiefs and 
headmen, ministers of religion who are marriage officers, 
teachers under the Education Department, advecates, 
attorneys, medica] practitioners and others had long enjoy- 
ed exemption under statutory provisions, but now it was 
proposed that such should be at the discretion of the 
Minister. It was contended that the present arrangement 
had been highly prized by hundreds. The Minister of 
Native Affairs, however, would listen to no plea of this 
kind. And so once more a system characteristic of the 
Cape has been engulfed in the sea of illiberalism flowing 
from the Northern Provinces. 

The general impression left by the Hansard report is a 
most depressing one. The United Party Opposition put 
up a magnificent fight against the obnoxious clauses. Dr. 
D. L. Smit, Col. Jordan, Major van der Byl, Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Mushet, Mr. du Toit, Mr. Mitchell and 
others brought their guns to bear on a terrain on which 
stubbornness—not statesmanship—had built its forts and 
entanglements. But it was all to no effect. 

We believe that in the closing hour of the debate the 
position was aptly summed up by Mr. Mushet when he 
said: ‘‘ At this time in the history of race relationships 
something big was required: a big gesture was needed, a 
gesture of goodwill, a gesture that would bring hope to the 
hearts of the Native people. Instead of that we get this 
legislation. I say that this legislation is a tragedy for South 
Africa ; it is a tragedy for this Government, and only time 
will tell how true these words of mine are.” 
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South African Unity 


NOTABLE DECLARATION BY THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
. WITWATERSRAND 


To associate the 1952 Summer Graduation Ceremony of the 
University of the Witwatersrand with the Van Riebeeck Ter- 
centenary, Honorary degrees were conferred on March 22 by 
the Chancellor of the University, Hon. Dr. Richard Feetham, 
on eight men and women who have played a prominent part in 
the cultural and economic life of the Union. 

We give below part of the Chancellor’s address, as given 
in the ‘‘ University of the Witwatersrand Gazette.” 


Y way of affording some illustration of what I have said 

as to the wider functions of Universities, I wish to 

refer briefly to some of the outstanding problems with 
which our population figures inevitably confront us. 


NATIONAL UNITY 

According to the main racial headings under which our 
population of about twelve and a half million is classified, 
its composition may be summarised approximately as 
follows :— 

Europeans (two million six hundred thousand) number 
little more than one fifth of the whole ; Africans taken alone 
(eight and a half million) number slightly more than two 
thirds of the whole, and outnumber Europeans by rather 
more than three to one ; the balance, of rather more than 
one tenth, is made up of one million Cape Coloured and 
about 350,000 Indians, 

As a result of modern developments, the interests, eco- 
nomic and political, of these four main racial sections have 
become closely, and, as it would seem, inseparably inter- 
twined ; we have to sink or swim together. 


MUTUAL TOLERANCE 

When we speak of our desire for “ unity ” of the South 
African Nation, as composed of these different racial 
elements, we are thinking not of a forced or reluctant 
unity, but of the kind of unity to which the national motto 
of the Union “ Ex Unitate Vires”’ refers—the only unity 
which can be a source of strength, a unity of willing co- 
operation based on recognition of common interests, and 
on mutual tolerance, mutual respect, mutual confidence. 

Such a unity of racial sections, distinguished from each 
other by wide cultural differences, can only be gradually 
attained by efforts in which members of all sections have 
to share ; but the main weight of responsibility for creating 
conditions which will promote such unity obvicusly rests 
to-day on the Europeans who, under our existing parlia- 
mentary system, hold the reins of government, and who 
exercise undisputed leadership in the great bulk of our 
economic activities. We Europeans have, therefore, to 
ask ourselves—‘ Are we shaping our course aright for the 


purpose of enabling national unity to be achieved, and, if 
not, what are the changes needed in order that we may get 
on to the right course ?”’ 

That, you will appreciate, is a very wide question, which 
it would indeed be rash of me to attempt to answer in all its 
bearings here and now. I wish to say something on one 
aspect of it, which I may put before you in the form of a 
further question— 

Are not we, the European minority, many of us, in- 
fluenced in our attitude towards, and our handling of, 
the various difficulties we have to face in connection with 
the mixed racial composition of South Africa’s population - 
by a tendency to cling to the idea, dating back to much 
earlier years, that all Europeans, “ white ”’ people, have, 
by reason of their racial descent, an innate mental and 
moral superiority over non-Europeans, black and colour- 
ed people, more especially over ‘‘ black” people, Afri- 
cans, and that there must therefore always be an in- 
eradicable distinction between the mental and moral 
standards attainable respectively by white people on the 
one hand and black and coloured people on the other ? 
It will be convenient, for the sake of brevity and simpli- 

city, to view this question for the time being mainly in 
reference to the position as between Europeans and Afri- 
cans, white and black, though it has a wider relevance. 

This idea or theory of innate racial superiority, in so far 
as it prevails among us, materially affects our views as to 
relations between white and black people ; it is bound to 
encourage us to regard restrictions imposed on Africans by 
law or custom, whether such restrictions apply to partici- 
pation in affairs of Government, or to access to higher 
grades of industrial employment, as justifiable and necess- 
ary restrictions, which should be rigidly maintained as part 
of the permanent order of things, instead of being subject 
to a process of gradual relaxation, as those affected by them 
gradually emerge from more primitive conditions, and be- 
come better educated and more civilised. 


A MISTAKEN IDEA 

Now, if, in the light of what Science and History can 
tell us, and of experience gained in South Africa and else- 
where, this idea of innate racial superiority is shown to be a 
mistaken idea, it is, I suggest, of vital importance for the 
future peace and happiness of South Africa, that we should 
rid ourselves of it, and that Universities, by popularisation 
of scientific and historical knowledge, should do what they 
can to help us to do so. 

Though there are a few famous exceptions, most scien- 
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tists, as the result of researches in biology, anthropology 
and psychology, have, I understand, no hesitation in 
assuring us of the unity of the human race—that all peoples 
of the earth belong to the same species, and are thus, by 
reason of their common origin, a single family. That con- 
clusion in itself takes us a certain distance, and compels us 
to realise that, on the principles of Christian morality, 
which are not an exclusive possession of Christians, but 
are recognised as forming the basis of Western civilisation, 
men of all races owe duties to one another as fellow human 
beings. 

I doubt if the above conclusion, and the inference to be 
drawn from it, would now be directly and openly chalienged 
in South Africa, but I remember that, about 30 years ago, 
a member of the House of Assembly, who was putting 
forward a drastic proposal as to the treatment to be accord- 
ed to one of our racial sections, began by saying that, in 
dealing with the matter he had in hand, it was “ necessary 
to ignore ethical considerations,” which was in effect an 
invitation to us, as champions of Western civilisation, to 
save it by setting to work to destroy its very foundations. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The other conclusion arrived at by scientists to which I 
wish to refer deals expressly with the question as to innate 
intellectual capacities of different races. In 1950 a state- 
ment on race problems by a group of experts was issued by 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation) which attracted world-wide attention. 

The following is an extract from the Summary given at 
the end of this Statement :— 

“In matters of race the only characteristics which 
anthropologists can effectively use as a basis for classifi- 
cations are physical and physiological. According to 
present knowledge there is no proof that the groups of 
mankind differ in their innate mental characteristics, 
whether in respect of intelligence or temperament.” 
The latter part of that passage, it must be noted, does 

not positively affirm that no such differences exist, but only 
that so far none has been discovered, or shown to exist. 

Its terms are, I gather, generally recognised as correctly 
stating the negative results of long processes of research— 
by means of intelligence tests applied to human groups of 
different races, and otherwise. 

The UNESCO statement, however, goes further; it 
proceeds to say, “‘ The scientific evidence indicates that 
the range of mental capacities in all ethnic groups is much 
the same.’ While many scientists, I am told, accept that 
view, it seems that there are some who hesitate to go so far. 
Scientists who do accept that view hold, I understand, 
that advantages and disadvantages of physical environ- 
ment (including conditions as to nutrition and hygiene), 
and of social environment (including presence or absence 
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of early culture contacts), are sufficient to account for the 
great contrasts between the cultural levels of different races, 

Historians can, I believe, be relied upon—by what they 
can tell us of the gradual emergence of different races, 
including of course our own ancestors, from the most 
primitive conditions—to afford confirmation of that view 
that we are not justified in assuming that any one race is 
entitledto claim innate intellectual superiority over others. 


OUR AFRICAN STUDENTS 


To show how African University students appear to 
their teachers here to compare with European students I 
will quote what I am told by members of the staff of this 
University who have been teaching both African and Euro- 
pean students here for some years ; they say :— 

““ Experience in this University shows that, given 
equal opportunities to study and to learn, Africans can 
benefit and progress in the same way as Europeans. 
Their intellectual and mental capacity is not inferior.” _ 
I can supplement that general statement by some parti- 

culars as to African students who have come to us with 
Union Government medical scholarships. ‘The Union 
Government first offered scholarships to Africans for 
medical studies in 1941. Under the Union Government 
Scholarship scheme, which came to an end with the award 
of three scholarships in 1951, 50 African scholars entered 
the Faculty of Medicine in the 11 years 1941 to 1951. 


CREDITABLE RECORD 


The medical course is a long one ; it takes six years, but 
our African students normally take the first year of the 
course at Fort Hare, so that they can, if all goes well, gra- 
duate after studying here for five years. Of the 50 African 
scholars who have come to us under the Government 
scheme, 35 could have graduated by now, 30 have gra- 
duated, two forfeited their scholarships by repeated failure, 
and three have still to complete the final year. Of the 30 
graduates, 16 graduated inthe minimum period, nine took 
half a year longer, three took an extra year, and two re- 
quired more than one extra year. I am told that, for the 
group as a whole, this is a very creditable record, and that 
the percentage of failures shown is below the normal 
average in the case of medical students. 

Though no more Union Government African medical 
scholars are now to come to us, we may expect scholar- 
ships provided by other authorities, and by our S.R.C. 
African Medical Scholarships Trust Fund, to which I 
referred last year, to continue to bring to us annually small 
numbers of African medical students. There are this 
year seven of these whose scholarships have been provided 
as follows : two by the City Council of Johannesburg, one 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia, one by the 
Government of Nyasaland, and three by the $.R.C. Trust 
Fund. 
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The higher the level of African abilities, and the more 
we do to enable Africans to develop and exercise their 
abilities, the more capable they will become of improving 
their own conditions of life, and the greater will be their 
contribution to the economic welfare of the South African 
Nation as a whole. ‘The losses which South Africa now 
suffers from the waste of human ability are comparable to 
the losses of the millions of tons of its soil which, as a result 
of soil erosion, disappear every year into the sea, insofar as 
both types of losses have long been neglected and are in 
great measure preventable. 


WASTE OF ABILITY 


One of the things we can do to check this waste of human 
ability is to provide, on a much ampler scale, for the educa- 
tion of Africans. In the days gone by many people used 
to think, and say, that it was a mistake to educate Africans, 
because if you educated an African you spoilt him. JI am 
old enough to remember that in the latter part of the last 
century precisely the same argument was used in the Eng- 
lish countryside as to the undesirable effects of education 
upon the English peasant. 

In the last 50 years we have gradually come to realise 
that generous provision for African education is essential 
in the interests of the nation as a whole. The Churches, 
which by their mission schools were pioneers in the field 
of African education, are now no longer left to carry on 
their work almost unaided. 

In the year 1907 the Transvaal spent about £10,000 
from public funds on African education ; in the year 1950 
the amount voted in the Transvaal for this purpose was 
approximately £1,600,000. In the year 1926 the Union as 
a whole spent under half a million on African education ; 
in 1951 it spent about five million. But what is already 
being done is nothing like sufficient to meet the needs of 
the situation, and itjis recognised that the present rate of 
annual expenditure on African education will have to be 
greatly increased. 

It is now one of the avowed objects of the educational 
programme to enable Africans to serve their own people in 
professional and technical capacities, as the comparatively 
small European community cannot look forward to provid- 
ing trained personne] in numbers sufficient to meet their 
requirements. The achievement of this object will in- 
volve very considerable developments in higher education 
for Africans. 

The number of highly educated Africans is as yet com- 
paratively very small, but, with the expansion of African 
education, as now in progress, or contempiated, this 
number must steadily increase, and meanwhile, with more 
and better schools, there will be a gradual advance all along 
the line at lower levels, and a great diminution in the 
present large proportion of illiterates. 
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LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES 


When we are called upon.to take long term views as to 
South Africa’s future, we ought not to blind ourselves to 
the logical consequences of these educational developments, 
They are bound to have a bearing on the political future of 
Africans, not only in relation to their own local affairs but 
also in relation to the affairs of the country as a whole. 
We cannot, at this stage, pretend to foresee the full effect 
of the changes which they will produce. 

It is surely, therefore, a mistake to commit ourselves 
prematurely by declarations of the ‘“‘ Never-Never” or 
“Thus far no further” type in regard to the political 
future of Africans. No people like to be told that they are 
marching up to a blank wall, which will bar their future 
progress. Such declarations, and the attitude of mind 
which they imply, are bound to have an adverse effect on 
our relations with members of the small body of highly 
educated Africans, and with the wider circles which leaders 
among them will, as time goes on, increasingly influence. 

South Africa has still a long way to go. Cannot we 
avoid being at this stage dogmatic in a negative sense in 
regard to the political future of Africans ? Statements as 
to what they can never hope for, even when not coupled 
with threats as to deprivation of their present rights, may 
have a far-reaching effect in causing dissatisfaction and 
discord, and thus darken the prospects of the South African 
Nation, which we have to unite with them in building. 

I have referred to the Union’s Latin motto—“ Ex 
Unitate Vires”—“ Out of Unity Strength;” there is 
another Latin saying, to be regarded perhaps as based on 
Roman experience, which we should also do wel! to bear in 
mind :— 

“Concordia res parvae crescunt ; Discordia maximae 
dilabuntur ”’—‘‘ By Concord small states grow great ; 
by Discord the greatest States come to ruin.” 

In the fourth century B.C. the Romans built at Rome a 
temple to Concordia, the goddess of Concord, to com- 
memorate the peaceful settlement of a very serious crisis 
caused by a long standing dispute between Patricians and 
Plebcians, which was rending Rome intwain. Let us hope 
that thetime may come when South Africa will, figuratively 
speaking, build its own Temple of Concord, and that 
South African Universities may share in helping to lay the 
foundations of sucha Temple in people’s minds and hearts: 
it is only there that such foundations can ever be securely 


laid. 


The moral man, the religious man has the duty 
of always denying what is called the ‘‘ race pre- 
judice,”’ to fight it incessantly, and continually re- 
establish the consciousness of a common humanity. 

—Croce 
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Tales of Two Cities 


5. TERCENTENARY 


INDIWE pulled the blanket over her head and wriggled 

further down on the grass mattress beside her sleep- 

ing cousin Angelina. With slow and rhythmical deep 

breathing she simulated sleep while at the same time with 

her left hand she carefully moved the top of the blanket so 

that the torn part came over her eyes. She was very 
curious to see what was happening in the room. 

She had much to think about. Many strange events 
had happened since her arrival from the Transkei a month 
ago, an unwanted, unsought addition to her grandmother’s 
household. 

When her mother died it was right and proper for 
Lindiwe to go and live with her grandmother and the old 
woman had sent a cousin to fetch her; but she was well 
aware that she had been a disappointment to the household. 
Her earning capacity in the city was negligible for the only 
work she knew was hoeing and reaping ; also she was thin, 
undersized and fragile and therefore unlikely to be desir- 
able in marriage to any of the young men in town. Quick- 
ly her position in the family had become that of the menial 
to whom all the unpleasant tasks were given ; hers the last 
mouth to be fed but hers the first hands to fetch and carry. 

The house in whith she now lived consisted of three 
small inter-leading rooms with mud walls and iron roof ; 
very different from the orderly round huts to which she 
was accustomed in the Transkei. Here, as there, was a 
general living-room, but she and her girl cousin slept in it 
on a grass mattress on the floor. ‘The old woman also 
slept in the living-room on a bed-stead at the other side. 
In a small hut adjoining, the two young men of the family 
slept and the third room was called the children’s room. 
Actually the children usually slept in the living-room with 
the girls and they were even now fast asleep at the other 
end of the bed under the same torn blanket as Lindiwe and 
her cousin, Angelina; for the children’s room had been 
needed that evening for beer-drinking. 

Between seven and eight in the morning the headmen, 
working under the Location Superintendent, had made 
their round to collect all evidence of illegal brewing. Long 
before they had arrived the news of their coming had been 
given by one of the young men who sauntered about the 
roads playing on a mouth-organ. When Makhulu (the 
grandmother) heard the mouth-organ in the next street 
she carefully raked the soil over the place in the yard where 
the iron drums, covered with a sheet of zinc, lay hidden. 
On top of this she placed a zinc bath with the dirty clothes 
for washing and when the headmen arrived she was sort- 
ing through the clothes and the only thing to be seen on 
the fire was a tub of soapy water ready for the washing. 


The headmen, who during their tour had found a dozen 
or so tins and cans of beer, drove back to the Municipal 
Office with this evidence of their vigilance and efficiency 
clattering in the back of the lorry. Meanwhile in many a 
back-yard, field or roadway barrels were dug up again, 
holes in the ground carefully covered with zinc or boards ; 
the old women went on with their brewing. 

Angelina worked daily as house-maid for a European 
family in Voortrekker Street. She got home every evening 


_at about 5.30 and when there was a beer-party she was busy 


until very late at night helping to serve the customers. 
Makhulu had expected Lindiwe to help also, but the 
country girl, though sixteen years of age, looked a mere 
child and was too shy and retiring in manner to be popular 
with the customers. To tell the truth, Lindiwe was 
terrified of the noisy shouting men with their coarse jokes 
and lewd laughter. She preferred to run and hide in a 
corner, or as on this occasion crouch with the children 
under the blanket in the living-room. 

At about midnight the beer-drink had ended and 
Angelina had crept to bed beside Lindiwe and was soon 
fast asleep. But Lindiwe could not sleep. She was over- 
excited and agitated. 

Makhulu was still pottering about the living-room. She 
was immensely stout and her big buttocks swayed as she 
shuffled around the living-room on bare feet and the dim ~ 
light of the small hurricane lantern, placed on the floor near 
the door-way, threw grotesque shadows of her form across 
the mud walls and the rusty iron roof which was barely a 
foot above her head. Through nail-holes and cracks in 
the iron moon-light shone like stars and for a moment 
Lindiwe was reminded of her old home in the Transkei, 
the peaceful star-lit evenings and the moon rising behind 
purple hills, and she longed for the peace and security she 
had known there. 

Makhulu sat ponderously on her bed, but she did not lie 
down. She appeared to be waiting for something to 
happen. Lindiwe looked at her heavy brown face, framed 
in the black doek, and decided that she was evil and cruel. 
As though she divined the girl’s thought, the black eyes 
snapped suspiciously and the grandmother turned to stare 
at the bed where the girls and children lay. ‘Then she rose 
slowly and with stertorous breath smelling strongly of 
beer she waddled across the room and dragged the blanket 
away from Lindiwe’s face. But the country girl was quick- 
witted enough to relax her hold on the blanket and sham 
sleep sufficiently well to deceive the drink-bemused old 
woman, and she trundled back again to sit again on the bed, 

After a few moments ‘the sound of a motor-car was 
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heard outside; the purr of a high-powered car driving 
slowly over the rough uneven Location road. As the car 
stopped the old woman rose and picking up the lantern 
stood in the centre of the room waiting. There were three 
short raps on the door which she opened and a white man 
entered carrying a big bundle wrapped in a blanket. 
Lindiwe could not see his face for he wore a cap and motor- 
goggles but she could tell from his voice that he was a 
Malungu and the conversation was partly in Xhosa and 
partly in English. Lindiwe understood that he had 
travelled a great distance and still had far to go. He 
opened the bundle and her eyes, peering through the torn 
blanket, were wide with amazement for inside were many 
splendid clothes: a beautiful gray costume, woollen jerseys, 
blouses, dresses, coats and a mackintosh, all obviously 
having been worn but in good condition. 

Makhulu’s eyes glinted as she looked them over, but she 
was quick to point out any worn places or stains to the 
white man. The motorist, however, was impatient. 

‘* What have you for me ?”’ he asked in Xhosa. 

- Makhulu went to a part of the room which Lindiwe 
could not see and brought back a golden-syrup tin. She 
levered off the lid with a long dirty thumb-nail and emptied 
the contents on to the top of a small table in the centre of 
the room : a wrist-watch, two rings, some brooches, ear- 
rings and a beautiful pendant which gleamed in the flicker- 
ing lamp-light. The white man whistled as he saw the 
pendant 

“Tat will b2 hard to get rid of,” he said. 

Then began a long argument and haggling over the price 
and Lindiwe must have dropped asleep at last for when 
she opened her eyes again she heard the car starting. The 
light was out and by the creaking of the iron frame she 
knew that the old woman was climbing into bed. After 
that all was quiet and Lindiwe slept soundly. 

Very early the next morning the old woman shouted at 
her to awake. All traces of the beer-drink of the previous 
night must be removed before the headman came round ; 
the fire must be lit and a pot of porridge prepared for break- 
fast. Angelina left for work at 6.30 every morning but on 
this particular morning Makhulu needed her for some 
mysterious duties connected, Lindiwe guessed, with the 
disposal of the bundle of clothing brought the previous 
night. Lindiwe must go to work in town in place of 
Angelina and tell the “‘Missus”’ that Angelina was too ill 
to come. 

While the porridge was eaten Angelina instructed her 
cousin in the work she would be required to do. Lindiwe 
had to wait until the others had finished their porridge 
because there was no spoon for her. She must eat after- 
wards with the children, getting what was left after the 
men had first been served and then the women. While 
she waited Angelina told her to put on the cotton dress she 
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herself usually wore to work and the white apron and cap 
and the brown leather shoes. 

The clothes and shoes were much too big and Lindiwe 
felt very uncomfortable but she did not dare refuse, for 
Makhulu, who was not in the best of tempers after the 
previous night’s indulgence, shouted threateningly at her 
and showed her a stick in the corner of the room with which 
she would beat her if she disobeyed. 

Before she had time to eat more than a mouthful of 
porridge, a basket was thrust into her hand with a cloth 
and basin. In this she was to bring home the dinner that 
would be given her together with any other little odds and 
ends she could acquire. 

Lindiwe stepped out into the street, her head buzzing 
with the directions given and her feet and body very un- 
comfortable in the unfamiliar clothes. It was a lovely 
morning in early April. The sun shone on the forest-clad 
hills surrounding the city and the red and white buildings 
of the distant schools and colleges gleamed invitingly in 
the early morning light. From the church clock the hour 
of seven chimed. She took off her shoes and put them in 
the basket which she balanced on her head. It was good 
to be away from the horrible hut and see the pleasant view 
of hills and forest even in the far distance. Soon she was 
swinging along happily and calling a morning greeting to 
other workers who were taking the same road into the city. 

She crossed the railway line and the Market Square and 
entered the High Street. She had never before seen such 
pretty shop windows and could not resist stopping to look. 
One window was full of fluffy yellow chicks and chocolate 
eggs for it was only ten days before Easter. She also gazed 
longingly at the Shamrock Tea Room from which came the 
most delicious smell of baking; but the chiming of the 
clock again reminded her that she was already late for work 
and must not linger. She began to dread the ordeal before 
her for she knew nothing of the ways of the Europeans and 
had never even been inside a European house. Only fear 
of her grandmother’s anger prevented her from running 
back again to the unpleasant but familiar surroundings in 
the Location. 

At last she found the house described by Angelina. 

In front a little green gate led into a pleasant flower 
garden with an asphalt path up the centre. On the right 
was a big apple-tree with a child’s swing hanging from one 
of the branches. Around the apple-tree was a bright 
green lawn on which a white kitten was chasing the moving 
shadows of the leaves on the grass. Beyond the lawn were 
gaily coloured beds of asters, Michaelmas daisies and 
marigolds. ‘The path led up to the verandah of the house 
where was a cage with two little blue and gray budgies. 

Lindiwe went round to the back of the house as in- 
structed. She put on her shoes and entered the back-door 
into the kitchen. 
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“Angelina, you are very late,” called a voice from the 
room, 

Lindiwe stood still and stared around her in amazcment. 
She looked at the white kitchen dresser with rows of pretty 
cups and saucers, the white table and cup-boards, the 
shining pots and pans, the sink with the clean white drain- 
ing board beside it, the electric stove with its mysterious 
knobs and circles ; and she sniffed the delicious odour of 
coffee, toast and bacon. 

““Woowowo0....” said Lindiwe. 

A lady came from the next room bearing a tray laden 
with used breakfast things which she placed on the table. 

“Who are you ?” she asked surprised, “‘ And where is 
Angelina ?” 

Lindiwe was prepared for this. 
answer by heart. 

“Angelina she sick,”’ she said, “‘ Me Linda, Angelina’s 
sister.” 

““Oh dear!” said the lady, “ Angelina was all right 
yesterday. What is the matter with her?” 

“Yes Ma’m,”’ said Lindiwe. 

“Well I must go out to do some shopping. Tomorrow 
is a public holiday. So I hope you can get on with the 
work. Wash up the breakfast things first. Come and I 
will show you where to put the clean cutlery.” 

Lindiwe followed her mistress into the dining-room and 
was shown the side-board. She did not understand more 
than a word here and there of ail that was said, but she 
answered “‘ Yes Ma’m”” politely. 

The mistress fetched her hat and hand-bag, picked up a 
shopping-bag and went out of the front door towards the 
garden-path. 

** Miss Rosemary will be back soon,”’ she said, “‘ She has 
only gone to the post-cffice on her bicycle.” 

Left to herself Lindiwe walked from rocm to room in 
amazement, looking with delight at the pretty things in the 
house. She stroked the cushions and fingered the curtains. 
In one of the bed-rooms a ward-robe door was standing 
open and she saw a whole row of dresses hanging one be- 
hind the other, but she did not dare to touch any of them. 
They looked almost like people hanging with their arms 
straight out and she was frightened. 

At last she remembered her duties and returned to the 
kitchen. She turned one of the taps at the sink and hot 
water came out, which surprised her. She washed the 
cutlery first and carried the spoons, forks and knives to the 
dining-room to put them away in the case as instructed. 
She was amazed at the number of spoons! Twelve big 
ones, twelve middle sized ones and twelve tiny ones! But 
only three people lived in the house, she knew. ‘They 
could not possibly need all those spoons. She looked at a 
dessertspoon appreciatively remembering how at her present 
home there was never a spoon for her and she was obliged 


She had learnt the 
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to eat with the children. Surely no-one’would miss one 
spoon out of so many. She took one dessertspoon out of 
the middle of the row and pinned it inside her bodice with 
a safety-pin from her apron. Then she put back the rest 
of the cutlery and returned to the kitchen. 

She washed all the dirty plates and cups and stacked 
them neatly on the dresser. There remained a slice of 
cold toast, a dish with marmalade, another with butter and 
a bowl of sugar. She ate the butter and marmalade on the 
toast and was just starting on the sugar when the back door 
opened. 

“Gosh !”’ said Rosemary, “‘ I couldn’t eat sugar as fast 
as that!” She looked at Lindiwe with interest. 

“Where is Angelina ?” 

Lindiwe recited her sentence again. 

“‘ Angelina sick. Me Linda, Angelina’s sister.” 

““We have broken up school early because of the van 
Riebeeck Festival. I wish I could go to Cape Town to see 
it, don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss,” said Lindiwe, although she had no idea 
what Rosemary was talking about. 

“We have had lots of stories about it at school,” con- 
tinued the child, ‘‘ And we have each had a book full of 
pictures given to us. Shall I show you ?”’ 

She ran to fetch the book but then changed her mind. 

“No! I know a better idea! You must finish the 
washing-up or Mummy will be cross, but I will make a 
pageant for you.” 

There was nothing that Rosemary liked better than 
dressing up and acting. Before the astonished eyes of 
Lindiwe she ran into the pantry and came back with a big 
basket of fruit and vegetables. ‘These she laid out in rows 
on one side of the kitchen floor. On the other side she 
arranged some chairs, a hockey-stick and two. towels to 
represent a sailing-ship. From her father’s ward-robe 
she brought a wide-brimmed felt hat and from her mother’s 
a black velvet evening cape. 

Arrayed in these, she mounted the chairs and stepped 
with dignity from them into the middle of the kitchen floor 
while Lindiwe watched with round eyes. Flinging back 
the cape Rosemary made a lordly gesture towards the rows 
of vegetables on the floor. 

“Tam Jan van Riebeeck! ” she declaimed, “And I 
declare that all these vegetable gardens and vegetables are 
for the white people for ever and ever, so that the sailors 
will not get all scurfy.” 

It was evident that she had grasped the main principles 
of colonisation, even if the details were not quite accurate. 

“Oh, wow!” said Lindiwe admiringly. 

It was while the kitchen was still in confusion that the 
mistress of the house returned. She was not at all pleased 
to find vegetables all over the kitchen floor and so little 
work done. Moreover she was upset about news she had 
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heard of a burglary in Mortimer Road, her friend Mrs. 
Vincent having lost a wrist-watch and jewellery including 
a valuable diamond pendant. 

Lindiwe did not understand the conversation but she 
knew well enough that the mistress was displeased and her 
heart sank when she saw her go to the cutlery canteen to 
see if the spoons and forks were in order. 

‘‘ There is one dessertspoon missing, Linda. Where is 
it’ 

“Yes, Ma’m,” said Linda, beginning to be frightened. 
It seemed impossible that with so many spoons left the 
mistress could notice that one had gone, or that she could 
mind about it very much. She still had more than suffi- 
cient spoons in the box for herself and her family. 

But the mistress began to get very angry. ‘The canteen 
of cutlery had been a wedding present which had so far 
remained intact in spite of the carelessness of an ever- 
changing succession of Native servants. She was deter- 
mined to find the spoon. If she had left Lindiwe alone 
for a few minutes the girl would have “‘ found it” for her 
and returned it to the canteen, but no such opportunity 
was given and the maid was much too terrified to produce 
it, nor had she the words necessary to make any sort of 
explanation. 

The mistress looked at her domestic, wide-eyed and 
terrified. The girl was tiny and flat-chested and under 
the inspection of those blue eyes, so disconcerting and un- 
familiar to the African, her hand involuntarily flew to her 
breast covering the place where the spoon hung concealed. 

The action was revealing. The mistress stepped for- 
ward and putting her hand on the flat little chest felt the 
spoon through the clothing. 

““ Stay where you are!” she said, “ I shall telephone for 
the police, ‘There has been too much thieving and rob- 
bing in this city and it is my duty to report this to the 
potice.” 

Lindiwe understood the word “ Police”’ and began to 
cry. But the Englishwoman had reckoned without her 
little daugher. 

“No, Mummy, no!” cried the child, “ You can’t do 
that to Linda! Youcan’t! Iwon’t let you. She didn’t 
mean to steal the spoon. I know she didn’t. And you 
have such a lot of spoons! Rows and rows and rows of 
them. You can’t let the policeman take Linda away to 
prison. You can’t. She’s my friend, I tell you, and I 
won’t let her go to prison.” 

The mother looked at the turbulent face of her little 
daughter who was standing protectingly in front of the 
terrified Native girl. Suddenly her anger was gone and 
her eyes softened.” 

“ Very well, Linda, I will not report you to the police ; 
but you must go home at once. I would rather be without 
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a maid at all than have one I cannot trust ; and as she saw 
the girl did not understand she pointed to the door. 

“Yes, Ma’m. Thank you Ma’m,” said Lindiwe. 

She looked regretfully around the pretty white kitchen ; 
then sadly she picked up her basket from the floor and. 
opening the back door stepped out into the garden. Slowly 
she took off her shoes again and put them into the basket 
and walked bare-foot down the asphalt path, looking at the 
asters and marigolds, the apple-tree and the swing, until 
she reached the little green gate. She was just opening 
the gate when she heard flying foot-steps behind her down 
the garden path. Rosemary, out of breath, thrust a book 
into her hands. ' 

‘Here, take this! It is my van Riebeck book that I got 
at school. It is a present for you from me. And see, I 
have written in it so that no-one can say you have stolen 
it. 

With an inky finger she pointed to where she had in- 
scribed in big round letters : ‘‘ For Linda from Rosemary.” 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said, ‘‘ And if you like you can come 
and work for me when I get married. Will you do that ?” 

“Yes, Miss. ‘Thank-you Miss.” 

Lindiwe did not understand what was said but realised 
it was a friendly gesture. She looked at the book in her 
hands. It was quite unintelligible to her but on one of the 
pages was a photograph of Hottentots and Bushmen. 

‘“ Wow!” she said, and tucked the book inside the bib 
of her apron and fastened the straps securely. , 

Rosemary ran back up the garden path. She was too 
young to be critical ; nor had anything in her upbringing 
or environment encouraged her to feel the incongruity of 
the present she had given. It did not occur to her that the 
benefits of the three hundred years of progress of which — 
she had heard so much during the past week, had been un- 
evenly distributed amongst the peoples of South Africa. 
Such doubts would not come for many years, if at all. 

Lindiwe balanced the basket on her head. No bread! 
No samp and beans! No little bits and pieces! She was 
returning home in disgrace having again been a failure. 
Makhulu would be very angry and would probably beat 
her. Nevertheless she was glad that she had come. 

She had much to think about during her long walk home; 
all the new things she hadseen in the house of the Malungu; | 
the wonderful abundance of food, utensils and clothes ; ;} 
the gay curtains and covers ; the clean white kitchen. She » 
would have liked to work there longer instead of going back 
to the wicked old woman, the beer-drinks and the drunken) 
loud-voiced men. Then she remembered the angry) 
mistress whose keen blue eyes had been able to see right! 
through her dress and apron to the spoon hidden under-4 
neath, and she shivered again with fear at the memory. 

Once more she pressed her hand against her breast where 
the spoon had been fastened, and this time it was to feel} 
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the flat shape of the book, ‘‘ Herdenkings Album: Pictorial 
souvenir ofthe van Riebeeck Festival, 1952”. 'To Lindiwe 
the book was truly a book of remembrance ; not of van 
Riebeeck, for of him she had never heard; nor of three 
hundred years of progress, for from that she had derived 
little benefit. But to the African a present symbolises 
much, and this was a gift from a little girl who had stood 
between her and disaster, and as such she would keep it for 
ever in remembrance. 

Still holding the book closely against her breast, she 
stepped out bravely up the hill to the Location ready to 
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meet whatever might lie before her, with gratitude and 
devotion in her heart. 


E.H. 
May 1952. 


Note: The back-ground of this story is accurate but 
the characters are imaginary; therefore applications to 
engage Linda in domestic service are useless. It is how- 
ever possible that the maid now working in your house 
comes from just such a home as the one described here. 


More than Daily Bread is needed 


By Flemmie P. Kittrell 


ACCORDING to the latest report released by the Food 


and Agriculture Organization of United Nations 


more than one-half of the world is still hungry. The 
world’s population has grown two hundred million in the 
last ten years. Each year there are another twenty million 
people to be fed ; each day, another 55,000. The growth 
of population continues to keep ahead of the world food 
supply. ‘The net result is that we have more people 
hungry now than ever before. 
United Nations’ help. How 
hunger and constant fear of famine ? 

Food is primarily for life and that we must have. And 
yet, one must constantly remind one’s self that man cannot 
live by bread alone. 
what shall one do with life after having sustained it?) The 
statement of Jesus, ‘‘ I have come that you may have life 
and that you may have it more abundantly,”’ 1s central in 
the theme that I would like to explore here. What is the 
abundant life ? How can one achieve it ? 

The abundant life implies that one has a true knowledge 


of the laws that govern the universe and possesses the tech- 
niques and skills in knowing how to deal with this environ- 
He 
will be concerned not only with the how of living but with 
the why of living. The individual will direct his activities 
to social ends of a high order and will share his resources 


ment for his best physical, social and spiritual needs. 


wholeheartedly with all members of the human race. 
The abundant life means also that there will be time for 


fine social intercourse, enjoyment of the arts, and spiritual 


reflection. How does one attain to this kind of life ? 
Certainly not by just wishing for it nor talking about it but 
by definite planning for particular goals. 

We can all have an abundant life, and the place to begin 
is with the family group. The family is the primary 
agency that influences the basic health and personality 
structure of each individual. 
job in the world and the most complicated. They func- 


This is true in spite of 
can we rid the world of 


Bread is necessary to sustain life, but 


Families have the biggest 


tion in the areas from which we get our strength to carry 
on as we build the democratic way of life.) Yet, the family 
is thought of in such a casual way that we often forget its 
significance as it relates to human welfare and world pro- 
gress. 

Let us look at the family from the standpoint of the early 
years of the child. As soon as he is born, he begins to 
develop habits and social behaviour which lay the founda- 
tion for his whole life. Whether these habits shall be 
good or bad rests with the parents and others of the family 
group. ‘These patterns and learnings come about in the 
child’s small family world. They are asscciated with 
eating, sleeping, dressing, general personal hygiene, and 
the love he receives from the foiks around him. If the 
child has an abundance of love, he will develop a sense of 
security and will not need to spend the rest of his life seek- 
ing for it through power or prestige in one way or another. 

We now know from abundant research that if a child 
does not have a feeling of security, growing out of all- 
embracing love, nothing else can take its place. Abund- 
ant food, clothing, and housing can neither singly nor all 
together make up for this loss. If this be true, how can we 
bring about the abundant life we seek ? 

First of all, provision must be made in all our programs 
of mutual aid for homemaking education. ‘This is not to 
be confused with homecrafts (knitting, sewing, basketry, 
etc.), important as these are. This type of education must 
be concerned with the activities of the home as a whole and 
the development and organization of family life in all its 
aspects—physical, biological, economic, sociai, aesthetic, 
and spiritual. Moreover, it will be interested not only in 
what factors affect human development within the home 
but will be concerned with extra-mura] change in intra- 
mural life. 

Homemaking education must be concerned not only in 
teaching people how to do a particular job but also how to 
develop a social function as members of the family and of 
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society. ‘lo do a good job men, women, and children 
must be included in the total program. Plans and pro- 
cedures must be worked out in detail with aims and 
objectives clearly in mind. 

At the same time there must be a broad base of formal 
education made easily available for all the people. This 
is the only way that long-time goals and gains can be realiz- 
ed. his is the way that real progress is made toward the 
abundant life. Women must be encouraged and helped 
to secure broad and specific education to improve their 
homes and community living. 


We now have the knowledge to help us solve many of our 
social, economic, and physical problems. ‘The question 
that we need to ask ourselves is this, Will we use our know- 
ledge to solve our problems ? I hope the answer is yes. 
Supplying more food without those attributes discussed 
above is not the answer. Man cannot live by bread alone. 


New Books 


The English Free Churches, by Horton Davies, D.D., 
D.Phil. (Home University Library, Oxford University 
Press, 6/-). 

The Professor of Divinity at Rhodes University, Gra- 
hamstown, has sketched in this volume the history of the 
English Free Churches—the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Society of Friends and Presbyterians, It is a 
story covering four hundred years. ‘The author emphasizes 
that his aim has been less to stress the negative attitudes of 
the Free Churches stigmatized in such phrases as “ the 
dissidence of Dissent’ than to describe the many positive 
contributions of these Churches to the religious and nation- 
al life. 

It is a volume marked by beautiful writing, interesting 
on every page, full of commonsense and an occasional 
touch of humour, with candid admissions of the Churches’ 
faults and failings. Behind its necessarily condensed 
form there is erudition, historical and theological, which 
cannot be hid. Every chapter is good, but we found of 
particular value the closing chapters on “The Era of 
Expansion ”’ and ‘“‘ The Twentieth Century.” 

This is Church History at its best. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 

An Introduction to the Life of Jesus, by Agnes 
Humphreys, (S.C.M. Press, 119 pp. 5/-). 

A very useful and suggestive book for teachers who are 
dealing in class with the life of Christ. Successive inci- 
dents, from the preaching of John to the Resurrection, are 
handled in the following way :— first with a short intro- 
duction which puts them in their setting and explains 
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difficult points ; then an arrangement in dramatic form in 
the words of Scripture for a few members of the class ; 
finally with a few relevant questions which serve to focus 
the meaning and its practical application. The whole is 
well calculated to stimulate the imagination and make the 
stories real. 
x x * * 
Science and the Christian Man, by Charles E. Raven 
(S.C.M. Press, London : 4/6). 


This is a small book of only sixty pages, but few volumes 
in recent years have stirred us so much. It moves among 
the highest themes—“‘ Science and Religious Experience’; 
““ Science and Jesus Christ ;’’ “‘ Science and the Doctrine 
of the Trinity ;’ “‘ Science and Creation ;”’ “ Science and 
the Historical Process ;’ and ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in a Scientific Age.” To treat such great subjects 
in so slight a volume might seem impossible, but Canon 
Raven is a master of compression, of relevancy and of 
beauty of language. ‘This is a book to be read and re-read 
and handed to those—they are many—for whom the rela- 
tions of science and religion are of daily concern. 


R.H.W.S. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 
MRS. G. E. MATTHEWS 


Just five days before Lovedale reopened this session 
Mrs. Matthews, mother of Mrs. McGillivray of the Boys’ 
Boarding Department, passed peacefully away in her 
eighty-fourth year. 


Although she had been a wie for thirty-five years, 
Mrs. Matthews’ life was full to the last, made so by her 
many interests, but even more so by ber generous inclusion 
in her love and thoughts not only of her own family and 
old friends but also of others who came to know her only in 
the last years of her life. 


Some of us think of her especially as a gardener who al- 
ways had a profusion of flowers and seedlings to give away 
to all who came to see her. Spiritually too, she reaped 
such a rich harvest because of what she sowed. From her 
sowing of love and helpfulness sprang the high regard in 
which she was held. From her sowing in her own home 
she reaped the joy of seeing her growing family circle 
follow the Christian example she had set them of devotion 
to the church and its Master, and concern for the welfare 
of the ieast of His brethren, Latterly she lived much in 
Lovedale with her daughter, and was sometimes able to 
worship with us, sitting in her car ‘‘ under the oaks.” 


We loved her, and we offer our deep sympathy to her 


family. But we know that He who made her home of life 
so pleasant has beckoned her unto her fitting piace, 


